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stine Closed As 


omeland For Jews 
ish Are Criticized for Halting 
Migration to Holy 


Land This Month 


2 
eS 


MILITARY PROBLEMS INVOLVED 


fort Made to Appease Arabs Who 
te Majority of Population 


Throughout Middle East 


more, as so many times during 
‘last 20 years, sharp issues have 

nf raised over British policy in Pal- 

le. These issues have come to the 


s intention to stop all Jewish immi- 
@tion into Palestine on March 81 of 
Not only have Jews the 

protested vehemently 
inst this policy, but non-Jews have 

id their voices in opposition. In 
imerican newspapers there have been 
trongly worded appeals by influential 
ns, calling upon this government 

Ouse its influence to induce the Brit- 

ih to reconsider its policy. 

There is now a resolution before 
vongress which, if passed, would place 

gislators on record as favoring 
heestablishment of a national home 
the Jews in Palestine. Senator 
her of New York, sponsor of the 
plution in the Senate, revealed that 
fand other members of the Senate 

id been prevailed upon by officials of 

vernment of Iraq to oppose the 
lution. To these requests, Senator 
mer replied tartly that the United 

St Congress had been able, for 
more than a century, “to reach its own 
can without advice from offi- 


is of foreign nations.” 


over 


~ Deep-Seated Conflicts 


The present controversy over Pales- 
tine is largely the result of deep-seated 
running back over the cen- 

8s. It springs from the fact that 
Falestine is more than a country. It 
ed as a Holy Land by three 

it religious groups—the Jews, the 
islems, and the Christians. Since 
last war, a number of proposals 

We been made for the settlement of 
'problems of Palestine. Each pro- 
led solution has met with opposition 

fom either the Jews or the Arabs. 
‘elicies which have favored the Jews 
lave met the strongest opposition from 
i Arabs, and the policy of closing 
ne doors of Palestine to future Jewish 
MiMigration has met a stone wall of 
position from Jews the world over. 
ong before the First World War, 
fe was a strong movement through- 
‘the world which worked for the 
Ming of Palestine as a national 
land for the Jews. This move- 

it, known as Zionism, was unable 
Keomplish a great deal before the 
fof 1914-1918, because Palestine, 

g with most other regions of the 
East, was under Turkish domi- 

i. Nevertheless, the Jews planned 
“Worked for the day when they 

f return to the land of their an- 


4 (Concluded on page 6) 
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SUMMERS IN BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


Test of strength 





Try This Experiment 
By Walter E. Myer 


I am going to talk to you this week about one of the worst destroyers of 
happiness in all the world. I am not going to talk about war or depression or 
famine or pestilence or any other of those great tragedies which fall upon nations, 
causing untold suffering, anxiety, and distress. These things are very bad, to be 
sure, and it is our duty as intelligent human beings and patriotic citizens to do 
what we can to remove such scourges upon mankind or to modify their force. 

I am going to talk of something more personal and yet something which, 
day in and day out, strikes at peace of mind and at individual and family happiness 
more forcefully and more powerfully than these occasional scourges do. I refer 
to habits of irritability and unkindness which make so many of us destroyers of 
happiness whether we mean to be or not. 

You may care a great deal for your relatives and friends, and yet if you fre- 
quently quarrel or complain or nag or say irritating things, you may be a source 
of annoyance and of worry. Your presence prevents repose of mind hour in and 
hour out. The pressure of your disturbing habits is constant, whereas the great 
tragedies are but occasional. You are creating a situation under which those about 
you cannot be peaceful and contented and happy, whatever the outward conditions 
of life may be. 2 

Once in a while a great tragedy comes into a home. There may be death or 
serious illness or disaster in some form. When it comes, the petty little troubles 
seem slight indeed. If we could only look upon them with true perspective and 
dismiss them as they come along day by day, we would be much happier and there 
would be more satisfaction and contentment within the entire circle of our influence. 

I know of no more promising experiment than this: Try just for a day to see 
to it that you bring up for discussion no unpleasant or disturbing topic unless 
you feel that some good will result from the discussion. Determine that for just 
a day you will say nothing to irritate or annoy your friends and relatives; that 
you will make no remark with a sharp edge; that you will not parade any of your 
petty troubles; that you will be considerate of all those whom you meet; that you 
will face the irritations of the day courageously and magnanimously; that if you 
hear unkind remarks, you will not retort with counter-unkindness. See to it that 
just for a day you contribute to the contentment of those about you instead of 
being a burden or a drag on others. 

If you can do this for a day, you can probably do it for another day, and for 
still another day, and ultimately the weight of your influence may be directed 
toward the establishment of peace and satisfaction among the people whom your 
habits affect. But at the outset, don’t worry about the long-time future. Think 
only of one day at a time. Take care of each day, and the years will take care of 
themselves. If you will inaugurate habits of this kind, you will probably contribute 
more to human happiness than you can possibly contribute in any other way. 


President-Congress 


Clash Deep-Seated 


Controversy over Philosophy of 
Government as Well as Pow- 
ers of Each Branch 


MANY SUCH CLEAVAGES IN PAST 


But Cooperation Must Be Restored 
if Serious Government Stale- 
mate Is To Be Avoided 


For several months relations be- 
tween President Roosevelt and .Con- 
gress have been strained. The execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the 
government have not been working 
harmoniously together. The climax 
of ill feeling came last month with the 
sharply worded veto of the tax bill by 
the President and the prompt and em- 
phatic passing of the bill over his veto. 

President Roosevelt has loyal friends 
and strong supporters in the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, but 
they are in a minority. A majority 
of the members of both houses are 
Democrats, but there are many anti- 
administration Democrats, and when, 
as is frequently the case, they vote 
with the Republicans, the anti-Roose- 
velt forces win. The President has 
lost control of Congress as completely 
as if an election had swept the Repub- 
licans into power in both houses, 


No New Spectacle 


The spectacle of a president and a 
Congress pulling in opposite directions 
is not a new one in American politics. 
Neither is there anything new about 
the development of hostility between 
the national legislature and the execu- 
tive. It is unfortunate, however, that 
such a thing should happen at a time 
when the country is engaged in a des- 
perate and dangerous war with for- 
midable enemies. That is why it is 
so necessary at this time for the people 
to study the nature of the disharmony 
in their government and to inquire 
what might be done to insure closer 
cooperation. 

To a certain extent the present con- 
flict is constitutional. It is concerned 
with the powers of the President and 
of Congress. It is commonly said that 
the Constitution gives legislative 
power to Congress and executive au- 
thority to the President. Congress 
makes the laws and the President en- 
forces them. 

But the division of powers is not 
sharp and distinct. The President 
shares legislative duties with Con- 
gress. The Constitution declares that 
“He shall from time to time give to 
the Congress information of the state 
of the Union, and recommend to their 
consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient.” 
He also has a limited veto over legis- 
lation. 

Clearly the Constitution authorizes 
the President to recommend a legis- 
lative program, but there is a ques- 
tion as to how far he may properly 
go in exercising this power. Some 
presidents have been satisfied to tell 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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-James F. Byrnes 


Fred M. Vinson 


Harry Hopkins 


Hoe 


Samuel Rosenman 


Critics of the Roosevelt Administration contend that presidential advisers, among whom the four above are outstanding, exert too much influence over the government 


Government Bureaucracy Raises Issue 


Ba executive branch of the govern- 
ment, as well as Congress, is being 
severely criticized. The charge is fre- 
quently made, in Congress and else- 
where, that the country is falling 
under the control of a “bureaucracy,” 
and that “bureaucrats,” that is, offi- 
cials of the executive department, are 
assuming powers which really belong 
to Congress. Senator Harry F. Byrd 
of Virginia, an anti-Roosevelt Demo- 
erat, gives forceful expression to this 
point of view when he says in a recent 
article in The American Magazine: 
“Dictatorship, instead of being in the 
hands of one man, is being practiced 
by almost every executive and clerk in 
Washington, and their rules put balls 
and chains upon the normal conduct 
of every citizen.” 

The terms “bureaucrat” and “bu- 
reaucracy” are derived from “bureau.” 
There are, of course, hundreds of bu- 
reaus, agencies, offices, and depart- 
ments in the government, and the 
name “bureaucrat” is sometimes ap- 
plied as a term of reproach, to those 
who are at the head of these agencies, 
while “bureaucracy” the whole system 
of administrative offices. 

Anyone with the slightest under- 
standing of government knows that 
administrative officers, whether or not 
they are called bureaucrats, are ab- 
solutely necessary. Without them, 
government simply would not function. 
Congress could accomplish nothing if 
there were not officers whose duty it 
was to put the laws into effect. The 
President alone cannot do this work. 
In a great nation such as ours there 
must be thousands of officials, some 
of ther specialists in their lines, to 
administer the laws. 
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In building up an administrative 
department, the government has done 
the same thing that business corpora- 
tions do. Every corporation has its 
lawyers, its managers and branch 
managers, its officials of various ranks 
and with different duties. These cor- 
poration officials are called “manage- 
ment.” The lawyers, managers, and 
other administrative officials of the 
government may be called “bureau- 
crats” but that does not make them 
any less essential. 

But this does not mean that the 
administrators always do this work 
well or that weaknesses do not develop 
in the “bureaucracy.” Complaints are 
being made today about the way the 
administrative machinery is working, 
and while many of the complaints are 
ill tempered, prejudiced, and exag- 
gerated, few would contend that this 
machinery is operating perfectly. It 
is not the purpose of this article to 
discuss the achievements of the ad- 
ministrative agencies, though some 
of these achievements have been out- 
standing, but rather to examine 
the weaknesses and to inquire about 
remedies. 

Among the charges made against 
the administrative agencies and of- 
fices are the following: 

1. They are wasteful. They have 
more employes than they need. It is 
frequently reported that many offices 


in Washington are overstaffed. This 
is not true of all offices, probably not 
of most of them. It is true of some. 

2. There is much overlapping of 
duties. A story is going the rounds 
that a Japanese spy reported to Tokyo 
that nothing would be accomplished 
by bombing Washington; that if an 
agency or department were destroyed, 
there would still be two or three others 
left, doing the same work. It is a 
fact that there have been several con- 
flicts of authority, though this is the 
exception and not the rule. 

8. They tend to become inefficient. 
Most of the holders of administrative 
positions in the government are under 
Civil Service. They cannot easily be 
removed. Feeling secure in their po- 
sitions, they tend to become smug. 
They follow easy routines, lose the 
habit of initiative and origination, 
are not susceptible to new ideas. 

4, They sometimes abuse their 
powers. Many of the agencies, in- 
stead of merely putting into effect 
the measures which Congress has 
adopted, have gone beyond their au- 
thority and have done things which 
Congress did not intend to have done. 

One illustration from hundreds 
which might have been selected, indi- 
cates the nature of this charge. The 
War Manpower Commission issued a 
decree that in certain areas of the 
nation the work-week in business 
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On each summons to appear before a 
draft board there is a sentence which 
states that the board is composed of your 
friends and neighbors. 

A soldier, dispatched to a remote island 
in the South Pacific, sent back a post 
card saying: “Look where my neigh 
sent me !”—V ARIETY, 7 

A salesman called on a big business 
man near the close of a rush day. When 
he was admitted, the magnate said: 

“You ought to feel honored. During 
the day I have refused to see eleven men. 

“T know,” replied the salesman. “I’m 
them.”—Boys’ LIFE. 

* * * 

Customer : “Waiter, there’s a needle in 
my soup. 

Waiter: “Just a typographical error, 
sir. It should be noodle.”—CLASSMATE. 


“What is your new id like?” 

“I’m making a shoe out of banana 
skins.” 

“Don’t hand me that—what kind of 
shoe could anyone make out of banana 
skins?” 

“Slippers.” —BALCRANKER. 


The only person who can retain his 
popularity and yet run other people down 
is the elevator operator.—RAys OF SUN- 
SHINE. 

sd m x 
ostess: “So glad to meet you. I’ve 
heard a t deal about you, of course.” 

Politician (absent-mindedly): “Very 


likely, but you can’t prove a thing.”— 
PATHFINDER. 
* + A 

The man with the suitcase chased the 
train to the end of the platform, but 
failed to catch it. As he slowly walked 
pie an mi nepping his brow, an onlooker 

iss the train?’ 

aan, not much,” was the reply. “You 
see, I never got to know it very well.”— 
SELECTED. 


* * 
“How did 1° uu idee Lae neighbor keep 
his hens in his own yard? 
“Oh, it was easy. One night I hid a 
dozen eggs under a bush in my garden, 
and next day I let him see me gathering 


them.”—SELECTED. 








ROTH IN COLLIER’S 
“Can Harry stay later tonight, Dad? He’s 
brought his own fuel oil.” 


establishments should be 48 hours. It 
is held by many, in Congress and else- 
where, that a rule such as this is 
really a “law”; that Congress did not 
at any time authorize the President, 
acting through the War Manpower 
Commission, to make such a rule. 

It is claimed that, by making rules 
of this kind, the administrative 
agencies are taking over the law- 
making powers of Congress and that, 
increasingly, the heads of these 
agencies are ruling the country. It 
is pointed out that they, unlike Con- 
gress, are not elected by the people, 
and that we are in danger of being 
governed by “bureaucrats” not re 
sponsible to the people, and of thus 
losing our democracy. 

Many of the charges of this nature 
are unjustified, but some of them 
are not. The danger that officials, 
not responsible to the people, may ex- 
ceed their powers is always present, 
under any administration. 

It is easier to point out weaknesses 
than to suggest remedies. Many of 
the most outspoken critics of the way 
the administrative agencies are work- 
ing have no plans for improvement. 
A number of constructive proposals 
have been made, however. 

The President is largely responsible 
for the way the administrative ma- 
chinery works. He should see to it 
that administrative agencies do not 
exceed their powers. 

The President should coordinate the 
activities of various agencies so that 
they will not work at cross purposes. 
It should be recognized, however, that 
his powers to do this are limited 
Both President Hoover and President 
Roosevelt undertook to reorganize the 
executive departments in the inte 
of what they conceived to be efficie 
but in neither case did Congress 
mit their proposals to be adopted. 

There should be frequent com 
ences between administrative bur 
heads and the appropriate congt 
sional committees, so that there 
be mutual understanding. j 

Congress, through committees si 
as the Truman Committee, sho 
frequently investigate the work” 
the various agencies and bureaus, 
should recommend changes in the’ 
terest of efficiency. These com 
tees should report abuses of author 
It is important, however, that 
congressional investigation show 
fair and reasonable. A _ bickeh 
prejudiced, hostile investigation, ¢ 
ried on for the purpose of discredit 
the administrative department, wou 
probably impair the confidence of @F 
people in the government without # 
suring any needed improvements. 
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E record of Congress has been 
neither all good nor all bad during 
the war. Despite the bitter criticism 
which has frequently been made of 
Congress, the fact remains that it has 
helped to launch and guide the great- 
est war production program in the 
history of the world. 

But it is not the purpose of this 
article to describe the strong points 
of Congress, but rather to stress some 
of its weaknesses, and to outline a 
number of reforms which are being 
suggested by its own members and out- 
siders to make Congress function more 
smoothly and efficiently. 

In last week’s issue of THE AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER (page 3), three pro- 
posals for the improvement of congres- 
sional machinery were discussed. The 
first of these dealt with the necessity 
of providing members of the Senate 
and House with adequate staffs of ex- 


















urs. It — perts to help in dealing with the highly 
nd else. | complex problems which Congress now 
this is 9 faces. Nearly everyone admits that at 
did not @ present entirely too much of the con- 
esident, — gressman’s time is taken up with doing 
npower — things for the “folks back home,” and 


rule. that he does not have the staffs neces- 


g rules § sary for coping with the broad na- 
strative @ tional and international problems. 

1e law- The second proposal, which has wide- 
id that, @ spread support, deals with the whole 


these @ committee system of Congress. In both 


try. It — houses of Congress, measures have 
ke Con- & been introduced providing for a reduc- 
people, § tion in the number of committees. At 
f being § present certain members serve on six 
not re | or seven committees dealing with dif- 
of thus @ ferent subjects, making it impossible 
for the individual member to become 
‘nature @ an authority on any given subject. 
f them @ Moreover, the functions of various 
officials, @ committees frequently overlap and 
may ex- — there could be consolidation which 
present, § Would lead to greater efficiency. 

In connection with the committee 
iknesses — System, it has been proposed that 
fany of @ greater use be made of the joint com- 
the way — mittee, composed of members of both 
e work- —§ houses. Precious weeks are frequently 
vement. & lost by duplicate hearings by commit- 
roposals § tees of each house. Officials, military 

and civilian, are obliged to appear first 
ponsible f before a Senate committee and then 
ive ma- | Must testify on the same subject be- 
ce to it & fore a House committee. Every im- 
do not @ Portant piece of legislation must pass 

through the separate committees be- 
nate the ff fre it reaches the floors of Congress. 





The third proposal outlined last 
week dealt with rules and procedures. 
The seniority rule, by which commit- 
tee chairmanships are given to mem- 
bers who have served longest in Con- 
gress, frequently leads to some strange 
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Congressional Reforms Urged 


results. It often happens that a com- 
mittee chairman in either house is a 
man who by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can be called an “expert” on the 
subject with which his committee 
deals. It has been suggested that 
chairmen should be chosen by secret 
ballot of the committee members. This 
would enable new members who are 
well qualified to consider problems in 
a given field to be elected chairmen or 
at least members of the committees 
dealing with those problems. 

The seniority rule gives an unfair 
advantage to those members who come 
from states which are predominantly 
one-party states. Senators and rep- 





ACME 


HOUSE COMMITTEE. Members of the 
House Labor Committee at work; left to 
right, Representatives Mary T. Norton, 
Carl Vinson, and Howard D. Smith. 


resentatives from states which nearly 
always go Republican or Democratic 
are able to hold their seats for a num- 
ber of years. By seniority rules they 
obtain membership on the important 
committees and become the committee 
chairmen if their party is in power. 
Congressmen from states which swing 
from one party to the other enjoy no 
such advantage and are prevented 
from obtaining important committee 
posts, however able they may be. The 
states controlled by one party, there- 
fore, enjoy power and influence in 
Congress out of all proportion to their 
size and population. 

This situation has led to recommen- 
dations for another reform designed 
to make Congress more democratic. 
At present, state congressional dis- 
tricts, from which representatives are 
elected to the House of Representa- 
tives, are very unequal in population. 
It is not at all uncommon for some 
districts to contain twice as many peo- 
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GS. Senators Barkley of Kentucky, Wheeler of Montana, and George 
are among the more influential members of the house 
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ple as others. In extreme cases, 
one district may have a popula- 
tion eight times as great as an- 
other one. 

States are supposed to re- 
draw their district lines to take 
population changes into ac- 
count. Many of them wait un- 
til the census is taken every 
10 years, however, before mak- 
ing any change. Some of them 
don’t even do it then. Today, 
people move freely from one dis- 
trict to another and from one 
state to another. The result 
is that some districts grow and 
others decline, while their rep- 
resentation remains the same. 

When states are slow about 
readjusting their districts, ob- 
stacles are placed in the way 
of democracy. If one district 
has two or three times as many 
people as another, its repre- 
sentative in Congress has the same 
voting power as one who represents 
only half or a third as many people. 
Thus in certain states, although more 
Republican votes are cast than Demo- 
cratic, a majority of the representa- 
tives in Congress are Democratic. In 
other cases, the reverse is true. 

Another reform which is strongly 
advocated calls for the elimination of 
restrictions on voting which exist in 
many states. Some states require peo- 
ple to reside an unreasonably long 
time before they can vote. In peace- 
time, this qualification of residence 
prevents many people from voting, but 
today, when workers are moving in 
great numbers from one war produc- 
tion area to another, it strips far more 
people of their voting privilege. 

The poll tax is another restriction 
upon voting. Even though only a small 
sum is required, the poll tax keeps 
many of the poorer people from cast- 
ing ballots. 

Many voters are disqualified from 
voting because, for one reason or an- 
other, they fail to register. It has 
been suggested that voters, unless they 


Week in 


DURING THE WEEK ending March 4, 
Congress took the following action on 
important national problems: 


Monday, February 28 


Senate not in session. . 
House not in session. 


Tuesday, February 29 


Senate adjourned after a brief meet- 
ing in tribute to Senator Charles Mc- 
Nary, of Oregon, minority leader. 

House passed the Frazier-Lemke 
bill providing for a moratorium of 
farm mortgages under certain condi- 
tions. The expiration date of the leg- 
islation was changed from March 4, 
1948 to March 4, 1946. Heard Engel, 
of Michigan, charge that expenditures 
in erecting the Pentagon building vio- 
lated “the intent and action of Con- 
gress” and represented “outrageous 
waste.” Wigglesworth, of Massachu- 
setts, asked for the resignation of 
Chairman Lea of the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission Investigating 
Committee. Lea promptly denied 
charges of “whitewashing” the FCC 
by that committee. . 

The soldier vote conference com- 
mittee reported a compromise bill 
which would give a federal ballot to 
servicemen whose states certify such 
a ballot, or whose states have made no 
provision for state ballots. 

Senate Agriculture and Forestry 
subcommittee asked for evidence to 
enable it to decide whether to force 
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FROM "*HOW CONGRESS MAKES LAWS,** BY CLARENCE C. DILL 


’ During each session, Congress must consider 


hundreds of bills. 


move from one district to another, be 


required to register only once, after 
which they could vote in any election. 
If such changes as these were made, 
it is argued, more people would vote. 
Certain states are charged with delib- 
erately placing restrictions in the way 
of voters. It is easy for politicians in 
these states to control the elections. 
In order to make for more harmoni- 
ous relations between the executive 
and the legislative branches of the gov- 
ernment, it has been proposed that the 
opportunity be given to cabinet mem- 
bers and heads of executive depart- 
ments to appear at regular intervals 
before Congress. Representative Ke- 
fauver of Tennessee has introduced a 
bill in the House which would carry 
out this proposal. Under this plan, 
appearances before the House would 
occur at least once every two weeks, 
but not oftener than once a week, and 
would be limited in time to two hours. 
In this way, Congress could keep better 
informed on what the executive branch 
of the government is doing, and the 
executive branch would have a better 
idea of the wishes of Congress. 


Congress 


executive officials to testify in the in- 
vestigation of the Rural Electrification 
Administration. This grew out of 
Monday’s hearing, at which Jonathan 
Daniels, Administrative Assistant to 
the President, refused to discuss his 
part in attempts to oust Harry Slat- 
tery, REA Administrator. 

House Roads Committee began hear- 
ings on the bill which would authorize 
appropriations for post-war construc- 
tion of highways. 


Wednesday, March 1 


Senate not in session. 

House adjourned after eulogizing 
Rep. Thomas H. Cullen, of New York, 
who died Tuesday night. 

House Foreign Affairs Committee 
heard Leo Crowley support measure to 
extend Lend-Lease program. 


Thursday, March 2 


Senate not in session. 

House passed by voice vote a change 
in Federal Reserve regulations. Con- 
sidered and approved several bills con- 
cerning the District of Columbia, and 
heard speeches by members on various 
topics. 

Friday, March 3 


Senate passed the Frazier-Lemke 
bill. Appointed conferees for the 
Synthetic Liquid Fuels bill and the 
UNRRA bill. 

House passed over strong opposi- 
tion the bill permitting garnishment 
of Federal employees’ salaries, 
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Burma Victory 


All along the jagged boundary be- 
tween India and Burma, Allied forces 
have been pushing the Japanese back- 
ward. In the north, near Ritu (point 
4 on the map on this page), Chinese 
troops have made important advances. 
In the Chin hills (point 3) it is the 
British who are on the march. Most 
significant of all, near Akyab Allied 
troops have forestalled a Japanese at- 
tempt to open the way for invasion 
of India. Sweeping down from the 
Maungdaw-Buthedaung road and 
Kyauktaw (points 1 and 2) they re- 
cently scored a major victory, wiping 
out some 8,000 Japanese troops. 

But there are several factors which 
temper this good news for the United 
Nations. First of all, the rainy sea- 
son will soon begin again in Burma 
and unless the port of Akyab can be 
taken before that time, a withdrawal 
may be necessary. 

A larger consideration is the fact 
that so much remains to be done in 
Burma. Allied ,strategy demands a 
drive across Burma into the heart of 
China before our forces can unite for 
the final blow at Japan. When Lord 
Louis Mountbatten was appointed 
commander-in-chief of this area, it 
was felt that the big push would come 
soon. But comparatively little has 
been done in this direction. 

This has led to differences between 
Mountbatten and General Joseph Stil- 
well, American Army commander of 
the Burma area. Along with many 
other American officers in Burma, 
Stilwell is disappointed that large- 
scale operations have not yet started. 
At the present time, General Albert 
C. Wedemeyer, Admiral Mountbatten’s 
Deputy Chief of Staff, is trying to 
iron out the divisions of opinion on 
Allied strategy in southeast Asia. 


Manpower Shortage 


Pointing out that the draft has not 
enlarged our fighting forces as much 
as it was scheduled to do in recent 
months, President Roosevelt recently 
ordered a cracking down on draft de- 
ferments, particularly among younger 
men. He warned too that more fathers 
will have to be called before service 
quotas can be met. The needed supply 
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of men cannot be 
brought in by lower- 
ing physical stand- 
ards in any of the 
services, according to 
the President, as un- 
fit men mean an in- 
efficient Army. 

The present short- 
age of manpower in 
the armed forces be- 
gan to develop last 
fall. By the end of 
1948, it had reached 
200,000. According 
to the program the 
President and Gen- 
eral Hershey, chief of 
the Selective Service 
system, have agreed 
upon, young men 
with occupational de- 
ferments and farmers 
who are unable to 
show substantial con- 
tributions to the war- 
time food pool will be 
the main targets of re- 
vamped draft policies. 

Within the Army the seriousness of 
the shortage of fighting men was em- 
phasized a short time ago when the 
Army Specialized Training Program 
was drastically modified. Previously, 
young inductees who had begun train- 
ing in a particularly usable field for 
the Army’s purposes—such as engi- 
neering, medicine, or languages—or 
who showed special aptitude for such 
lines of study, were sent to college to 
finish their training. Cutting the 
quotas for this program to less than 
half of what they had been, the Army 
recalled its ASTP members except 
those in especially vital lines of study 
and scheduled them for fighting duty. 


Bombing Results 


The American people recently had 
their first glimpse at the results of the 
long and intensive bombing campaign 
over Germany. In an exchange of 
prisoners, a group of reporters, diplo- 
mats, relief workers, and other Amer- 


icans were released from internment 
in the Reich. Here are some of the 
things they had to report about the 
effect of the Allied air war. 

Most important of all, the complete 
inability of Marshal Hermann Goering 
to protect Germany’s cities from night 
after night and day after day of Al- 
lied devastation has resulted in the 
demotion of the one-time crown prince 
of the Nazi regime. In his place, 
Heinrich Himmler, head of the Ges- 
tapo and leader of a private army of 
some 600,000 volunteer troops, has be- 
come number two man. Along with 
Goering’s decline, Hitler too has lost 
prestige through the bombings. 

But this does not mean that be- 
cause of the air campaign German 
morale is cracking. Rather, disaster 
has united the German people in grim 
determination, just as it did in Eng- 
land at the time of the Nazi blitz, ac- 
cording to the group just released. 

German plane production has been 
seriously damaged by Allied bombings 
in the opinion of Ralph Heinzen of 
the United Press. While Germany 
does have some underground produc- 
tion lines, the bulk of her aircraft in- 
dustry has been decentralized above 
ground. Factories hit in the most 
recent raids include some of the prin- 
cipal sources of plaries. 


Red Cross Drive 


This week marks the midway point 
in the March drive by the American 
Red Cross to raise its 1944 war fund 
of $200,000,000. Last year, the Red 
Cross program was only half as ex- 
pensive as this year’s promises to be. 
Increasing demands from the war 
fronts have doubled the budget—and 
the amount of contributions the Amer- 
ican people must make if all the sched- 
uled Red Cross activities are to be 
carried through. 

Most of the money the Red Cross 
receives from contributions goes di- 
rectly toward aiding service men and 
women and their families. In 1943, 
6,000,000 service people or their fam- 
ilies received Red Cross aid. So did 
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more than a half million returned ye, 
erans. In addition, the Red Cross eq), 
lected five million pints of blood plasm, 
last year and packed more than fir 
million food parcels for prisoners o 
war. Soldiers and sailors all over th 
world enjoyed the facilities of som 
350 clubs and recreation centers spon. 
sored by the Red Cross. 

Red Cross centers have recruite/ 
50,000 nurses for the armed fore; 
and have delivered millions of surgi. 
cal dressings and garments to military 
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Little man—what now? 


authorities. On the home front, hu- 
dreds of thousands of people are be 
ing trained in first aid and public 
health under Red Cross direction, 


Arabian Oil Controversy 


Since the question of a government 
financed pipeline to the oilfields of 
Arabia first came up, the controversy 
over it has grown steadily hotter. Now 
it is expected that there will be a con- 
gressional investigation before con- 
struction begins. 

Chief opponents of the project are 
the 55 oil companies whose represent 
atives constitute the Petroleum Indus- 
try War Council. In a newly published 
resolution, they denounce the Arabian 
oil pipeline and call for the abolition 





HE old Chinese saying that “one 

picture is worth a thousand 
words” may be an exaggeration, 
but there is no doubt that pictures 
are one of the most important 
methods of communicating infor- 
mation. 

Schools have been making a 
steadily greater use of motion pic- 
tures. The 16 millimeter projector, 
using a film about half as wide as 
the standard 35 mm. projector em- 
ployed in theaters, has made it 
possible for many schools to use 
motion pictures as a definite part 
of their educational program. 

Since Pearl Harbor the Office of 
War Information has undertaken 
to make available a number of 
sound films dealing with the war 
and with subjects related to the 
war. (Some of these were made 
by the U. S. Government, some by 
private organizations, and some 
have come from other United 
Nations.) Typical subjects are: 
Our Enemy—The Japanese, Brazil 
at War, Building a Tank, and The 





Movies for the Schools 


Farmer at War. Details with re- 
gard to the procedure for obtain- 
ing these sound films are contained 
in this week’s issue of The Civic 
Leader which goes to teachers 
using THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 
Beginning this week, we are pub- 
lishing from time to time a new 


AMPRO CORP. 


department called “16 mm. Film of 
the Week.” It will, review 16 mm.’ 
sound films suitable for showing in 
schools. 
* * * 

How do the Japanese people live? 
Under what conditions do Japanese 
men and women work to make war 


materials for the Empire of the 
Rising Sun? How is the youth of 
Japan trained to worship the Em- 
peror, and how are boys prepared . 
from an early age to become sol- 
diers? What do we need to know 
about the Japanese in order to de- 
feat them? 

After Pearl Harbor the U. §&. 
Navy felt it was important that 
these questions be answered for 
the men engaged in the Pacific 
theater of war. Accordingly, @ 
motion picture was prepared with 
the aid and advice of our former 
ambassador to Japan, Joseph ©. 
Grew. Making good use of films 
taken in Japan before the wat, 
Our Enemy—The Japanese gives & 
good picture of Japan and the Japa- 
nese people preparing and mobiliz- 
ing for war. Mr. Grew acts as nar- 
rator in the film and his comments 
help to fill in the background. A 
16 mm. sound version of this film 
has been released by the OWI for 
showing in schools. Running time: 
20 minutes. 
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of the Petroleum Reserve Corporation 
through which it would be financed 
and engineered. 

-Their grievances may be summa- 
rized as follows: (1) they feel that the 
project is a step toward government 
ownership of industry, or at least 
mounting control of industry, (2) they 
fear that it would involve the United 
States in undesirable military respon- 
sibilities, distant and unprotected as 
the project is, and (3) they feel that 
it is not properly a war measure as 
its development might take consid- 
erable time. 


Turkish Policy Changed 


Disappointed by Turkey’s failure to 
contribute substantially to the Allied 
war effort, the British and American 
governments have called a halt to 
their program of shipping supplies to 
the Turks. To most observers, this 
means that the United Nations have 
given up all hope of drawing this stra- 
tegically located country into the war. 

According to the terms of an Anglo- 
French-Turkish agreement, the Turks 
should have come to the aid of France 
when Italy attacked in 1940. But, 
fighting a losing battle in North Af- 
rica, the British were glad to have 
Turkey stay out. They feared that if 
she entered without enough strength 
to defend herself, Turkish territory 
might become a springboard for new 
German attacks on British positions in 
the Near East. 

Now, however, the Allies hold North 
Africa and feel that Turkey would 
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not be unduly endangered by greater 
military cooperation in southeastern 
Europe. But, accepting generous trade 
treaties and large quantities of sup- 
plies, from both Britain and the 
United States, the Turks have held 
out for more instead of giving active 
support to the Allies. Furthermore, 
they have negotiated trade agreements 
with the Germans which the Allies re- 
gard with disfavor. 

Their patience exhausted, the United 
Nations are now turning the tables 
on Turkey. Feeling that no purpose 
18 served by continuing to help the 
Turks, they are also convinced that 
vietory is certain enough that Turkey 
Will not react to the rebuff by turning 
toward the Axis. 


For Soldiers-To-Be 


For most older high school boys, in- 
duction into the armed forces is an 
early and important prospect. To an- 
Swer the most troublesome questions 
- will come up against in preparing 
or this experience, the United States 
of Education has just published 
4 New pamphlet entitled Service in 
Armed Forces. 
= 90-page booklet, which may be 
med by sending 20 cents (or 15 





US NAVY FROM ACME 


ON THE OFFENSIVE. On the flight deck of a carrier are Navy Grumman Hellcat 
fighter planes, ready for instant action, as American naval power pushes ever closer 


to Japan. 


cents if it is ordered in a lot of 100 or 
more) to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
covers all the major problems which 
accompany induction. 

Topics discussed include entering 
the armed services other than through 
Selective Service, pay and ratings, de- 
pendency benefits, and the induction 
process itself. In every case, full ex- 
planations are given. Then, to tie up 
loose ends, there are questions and 
answers on the Selective Service sys- 
tem. 


Soldier Vote Compromise 


Recent congressional action on the 
soldier vote question has raised the 
prospect of still another sharp clash 
between the executive and the legisla- 
tive branches of our national govern- 
ment. As the bill stands now, the fed- 
eral ballot President Roosevelt advo- 
cates is so restricted that many ob- 
servers expect a quick veto. 

The approved compromise provides 
that overseas service men and women 
may use the short, uniform federal 
ballot only if (1) state legislatures 
have approved the measure as per- 
missible under state law, (2) the 
men and women have applied for bal- 
lots through the regular absentee- 
voting machinery of the state by Sep- 
tember 1, and (3) they have not re- 
ceived ballots by October 1. 

Federal ballots used under this sys- 
tem would be collected by federal 
authorities. Then they would be 
turned over to state election officials 
who would pass on the eligibility of 
each voter and count the qualified 
votes. 

Supporters of this bill say it as- 
sures overseas service people of a 
vote in cases where their home states 
have no provisions for absentee vot- 
ing. At the same time, they claim it 
protects the constitutional right of 
each state to determine voting proce- 
dure for its residents. Opponents of 
the bill call it cumbersome and predict 
that it will operate to keep large num- 
bers of service men and women from 
exercising their right to vote. 


Britain’s Housing Plans 


“Europe may turn out to be the 
New World and the Western Hemi- 
sphere the Old World after the war.” 
So say two noted American architects 
who have just returned from Britain 
where they have been studying Brit- 
ish plans for postwar community re- 
building. _ 

England plans to build 4,000,000 
new houses in the first decade after the 


end of the war. Of these about 250,- 
000 units are scheduled for the first 
12 months and increasing numbers for 
succeeding years. And along with her 
plans for housing itself, Britain is 
now drawing up the blueprints for 
new communities to replace bomb- 
wrecked sections of her cities. The 
ideas will be to order the rebuilt areas 
for maximum efficiency in traffic, rec- 
reation, and zoning according to sepa- 
rate industrial and residential areas. 

These plans are going forward un- 
der government sponsorship. Local 
and national government groups are 
working together on an overall scheme 
for rebuilding both homes and fac- 
tories. 


The Italian Fleet 


The surrender of the Italian fleet 
last September put at United Nations 
disposal more than 100 vessels of 
all types. Some of these came into 
use immediately under American and 
British direction. Now, however, 
President Roosevelt has announced 
that the old Italian Navy will be 
divided three ways, with Britain, Rus- 
sia, and this country each receiving 
a third of the ships or equivalent ton- 
nage. 

The Italian Navy was noted for its 
fast ships in some classes. According 
to the President, many of these will 
be used by our forces in the Pacific. 
Russia plans to use her share of Italian 
naval strength in the Black Sea for 
the present. Later, if the Baltic can 
be opened for Allied shipping, many 
will be transferred there. It is ex- 
pected that in some cases Italian crews 
will continue to man them. 





STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL. Lieut. General Carl Spaatz, 


the U. S. Strategic Air Force in E is shown at headquarters in 
to his secretary, WAC Captain Sarah Bagh 





News Quiz | 


1. What’ constitutional issue, if any, 
was involved in the recent dispute be- 
tween Congress and President Roosevelt? 


2. To what extent does the dispute re- 








os flect a different pater of gyvesn- 


ment between the executive and the leg- 


islative branches? 


8. How have similar cleavages devel- 
oped in the past? 

4. What proposals have been made for 
making Congress more efficient in opera- 
tion? 

5. What is the principal criticism 
leveled at government “bureaucracy”? 


6. What is meant by the seniority rule 
ook on what grounds has it been criti- 
¢c ? 


7. What change is to be made this 
month in Britain’s policy in Palestine? 


8. What is the Zionist movement and 
why is it displeased with this policy? 

9. Tell something of the changes that 
have taken place in Palestine during the 
last 20 years. 


10. Why are the Arabs strongly op- 
posed to any change in Britain’s an- 
nounced policy? 

11. On what military unds does 
Britain justify its Palestinian policy? 

12. Who was radio’s first néws com- 
mentator? 


13. To what group of people are the 
Survey magazines of special interest? 


14. What change of policy have the 
United States and Britain made in their 
dealings with Turkey? Why was the 
change made? 
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The First World War gave the Zion- 
ists their first great opportunity to 
realize these ambitions. The Ottoman 
Empire fell apart and it was apparent 
that new political arrangements would 
be made throughout the Middle East. 
Spokesmen for the Jews were able to 
obtain from the British a pledge, con- 
tained in the famous Balfour Declara- 
tion, that Palestine would become a 
national home for the Jews. A similar 
promise was held out in the League of 
Nations mandate which Britain was 
granted over Palestine after the war. 
This mandate, supported by the United 
States and other countries, declared 
that the British would “facilitate the 
establishment in Palestine of a na- 
tional home for the Jewish people.” 

But if the British held out the prom- 
ise of a national homeland for the Jews 
in Palestine, they had also made cer- 
tain commitments to the Arabs during 
the First World War. In order to win 
all possible support in their struggle 
i against the Turks, they negotiated 
with various Arab groups throughout 
the Middle East. In return for the 
Arabs’ rising up in arms against the 
Turkish overlords, the British prom- 
ised them independence after the 
war. It has never been made clear 
whether these pledges of independence 
included Palestine or merely other 
Arab lands. The important fact is 
that the Arabs have interpreted them 
to include Palestine. 


Cause of Friction 


It was obvious that these conflicting 
promises—or the conflicting interpre- 
tations placed upon them by all groups, 
British, Jewish, and Arab—could not 
be carried out without causing fric- 

i tion. Palestine could not at the same 
time become a national Jewish state 
and an independent Arab state. It is 
because of these clashes of interest 
that much of the trouble of the last 20 
years has taken place. On more than 
one occasion, there has been armed con- 
flict between the Jews and Arabs of 
Palestine. 
i Despite all the friction and uncer- 
i tainty, the Jews have gone ahead with 
their program of transforming Pales- 
tine into a national home. The Jewish 
population has increased from 84,000 
.in 1922 to more than half a million 
today. It is estimated that more than 
half a billion dollars has been poured 


Palestine and the Middle East 


| Dispute Over Palestine 


(Concluded from page 1) 


into the country—money brought in 
by Jews from other countries who have 
emigrated there and funds contributed 
by the Zionist organization throughout 
the world. The face of the land has 
been changed as a result of this pro- 
gram. Thriving new cities, as mod- 
ern as any in the world, have sprung 
up where small backward hamlets for- 
merly existed. Great emphasis has 
been placed upon agriculture and 
parts of the desert have been literally 
transformed into flourishing farms. 


Arab Resentment 


From the very beginning the Arabs 
of Palestine have looked upon this in- 
flux of Jews with resentment. Al- 
though they still outnumber the Jews 
two to one, they have feared that the 
day would come when they would be 
driven from the land. It is not that 
the Arabs have suffered economically 
as a result of Jewish immigration. On 
the contrary, they have benefited 
greatly and are much better off than 
they were before. Some of them have 
sold their land at high prices. Others 


have prospered from the establishment 
of Jewish-financed industry. 

When the Arab is reminded of the 
benefits he has derived from the Jew’s 
presence in Palestine, he is unim- 
pressed. His attitude has been effec- 
tively expressed in the following man- 


OLD PALESTINE—Almost as they 


times, natives of the Holy Land are found in the country- 


side. 


ner: “You say we are better off: you 
say my house has been enriched by the 


. strangers who have entered it. But it 


is my house, and I did not invite the 
strangers in, or ask them to enrich it, 
and I do not care how poor or bare it 
is if only I am master in it.” 

The passing years have done nothing 
to remove the barriers between the 
Jews and the Arabs. The feud has 
now reached another explosive stage 
as the British prepare to put into ef- 
fect their policy of halting Jewish im- 
migration. The British are admittedly 
in a serious dilemma because if they 
back down on their new plan and allow 
Jews to continue: their migrations to 
Palestine, they fear the hostility of the 
entire Arab world, stretching far be- 
yond the borders of Palestine. On the 
other hand, if they launch the new 
plan, they will meet the opposition of 
the 16,000,000 Jews scattered through- 
out the world and of the additional 
millions who support the Jewish cause. 

Those who support the Jewish cause 
base their appeals largely on humani- 
tarian grounds. They point to the fact 
that about half of the Jews of the 
world are within the walls of Hitler’s 
Fortress, where they are being sub- 
jected to the most barbaric treatment 


in the annals of human history. How 


many hundreds of thousands of them 
have been exterminated by the Nazis 
is of course unknown, but certainly no 
chapter in their long and tragic his- 
tory can surpass in tragedy their pres- 
ent plight. They must have some place 
to go and practically all doors have 
been closed to them. Even after the 
war, it is argued, only a few of them 
can be restored to the countries of 
Europe where they lived before the 
war. Palestine remains their last 
hope of finding a home. 

If the British have failed to heed 
the pleas of the Jews and their sup- 
porters it is not because they are un- 
sympathetic to their plight. For many 
generations, Britain has been consid- 
ered the great protector of Jewry. 
Her present policy is dictated by polit- 
ical rather than humane considera- 
tions. Those who uphold the govern- 
ment’s position point out that the 
problems of Palestine must be con- 
sidered in relation to the entire Middle 
East. 

The Middle East, with its strategic 
location as a bridge between the Eu- 
ropean, African, and Asiatic conti- 
nents, plays a vital role in the war. 
Two years ago, it was widely feared 
that the Allies might lose the war in 
the Middle East, for it was there that 
the Germans and Japanese threatened 
to join forces. The Nazis were push- 
ing down from southern Europe and 


across the sands of northern Africa, 
and the Japanese had broken through 


to the Indian Ocean. One of the great. — 


est victories of the United Nations was 
their preventing this junction of Axis 
forces. 


Although this threat has now been — 


removed, the Allied position in the 
Middle East still has certain elements 
of uncertainty. For years, the Mos- 


lem world of the Arabs, in the Middle” 
East, has been fed with Axis propa- — 
ganda against the western world, 2 
Their latent resentment against Brit- ~ 
ish influence has been stirred up by 
A small 
spark might start a fire which would 
spread throughout the entire region, ~ 


the Axis on every occasion. 


The British Fear 


is every reason to believe that a J 
ish-Arab conflict would not be confin 
to Palestine. 
Arabs from Iraq and other adjoin 


Moslem lands have joined hands with | 
the Palestine Arabs in conflicts with ~ 
the Jews. The mere fact that political ~ 


leaders of Iraq have used pressure 
upon American senators indicates the 
intensity of feeling throughout the 
Arab world. 

The British contend that they can ill 
afford a conflict with the Arabs at a 
time when their entire military 
strength must be concentrated for the 
final blows against the Axis. That is 
why they are hesitant to take any 
stand in Palestine which might start 
an uprising in that part of the world. 

Whatever justification there may be 
on military grounds for Britain’s 
policy in Palestine, it is felt that sooner 
or later she must squarely face the 
issue. Not only is the fate of the Jews 
involved in the present conflict, but 
also the future of minority peoples 
everywhere. If a promise to one mino- 
rity people is not upheld, it is asked, 
what hope will minority peoples the 
world over have in the promises and 
avowed ideals of the powerful, demo- 
cratic nations? 

There can be no easy solution to the 
Palestine issue. The claims and coun- 
ter-claims of the Jews and the Arabs 


cannot be measured in terms of right ° 


and wrong. There is logic and justice 
on both sides. Because of the inten- 
sity of feeling, any compromise pro- 
posal is likely to meet the opposition of 
one group or the other. Palestine 
offers one of the most difficult prob- 
lems of harmonizing relations between 
peoples of different races and religions. 
These problems present a challenge 


to British and world statesmanship. 
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NEW PALESTINE. Jews from all parts of the world have 
migrated to Palestine during the last 20 years to es' 


their national homeland. 
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Palestine might well be that spark, 
the British feel, if the policy of halting 
immigration is not adhered to. There 
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President Roosevelt addressing a joint session of the Senate and House of Representatives 






(Concluded from page 1) 


Congress in a general way about some 
of the problems which need attention, 
and to let it go at that. Other presi- 
dents, among whom is President 
Roosevelt, have taken active part in 
preparing bills for the consideration 
of Congress and in urging passage of 
specific acts. Presidents often take 
the fight over legislative measures to 
the people if Congress does not follow 
the presidential recommendations. 

Such practices by a president are 
often criticized in Congress. They 
have been attacked during the pres- 
ent administration. Senator Harry 
F. Byrd of Virginia, an anti-Roose- 
velt Democrat, says in a recent article 
in The American Magazine: “Thirty 
years ago Congress roared with indig- 
nation when a cabinet member so far 
overstepped his authority as to send 
to the Senate the draft of a bill he 
wanted passed. Legislation, the Sen- 
ate snapped, must originate in Con- 
gress. But since this administration 
came into power, bills by the hundreds 
have been sent to Congress from ‘up- 
town,’ accompanied by orders that 
they be passed. And most of ‘them 
were passed.” 


Powers of President 


Many people believe that the presi- 
dency is becoming stronger and Con- 
gress weaker. They say that the 
masses of the people watch the Presi- 
dent more closely than they do mem- 
bers of Congress, know him better, 
listen to what he has to say on the 
radio. An ambitious president with 
4 definite program, can, therefore, put 
& program before Congress and the 
public at the same time. If he can 
get popular support for it, Congress 
'8 obliged by public pressure to pass 
the bills which the president recom- 
mends. There is ‘a tendency, there- 
fore, it is said, for the president, if 

is a popular president, to by-pass 
gress, to be really the legislative 
bower, with Congress becoming a mere 









rubber stamp. 
Rp People think there is danger 
democracy and to our form of gov- 
‘mment in this trend. It is argued 
the public gets accustomed to 
ding on the president for action, 
ngress is ignored and we go 


in the direction of one-man power, 
which is a step toward dictatorship. 
It is said that this is a real danger in 
times of crisis such as we are likely 
to have for some time—that people, 
impatient of Congress, will call for 
action, will say that Congress delays 
and does nothing, and will turn to a 
strong president, permitting him to 
seize power and become a dictator. 

It is argued that this is the pattern 
which has been followed by other 
countries which have lost their free- 
dom. The strongest bulwark of free- 
dom, so the argument goes, is a strong 
and respected parliament or congress, 
elected by the people and respected by 
them. 

On the other side, we find the argu- 
ment that there is no danger of a 
president becoming a dictator or of 
his abusing his powers so long as he 
must go at stated times before the 
people for reelection. There can be 
no dictatorship where there is free- 
dom of the press and where there are 
general elections. People who hold 
to this view point to the fact that 
press and speech are free in this 
country, that anyone is free to attack 
President Roosevelt; as vigorously as 
he cares to, that his opponents take 
full advantage of that privilege, that 
the President cannot stay in power 
unless a majority supports him at the 
polls, and that, hence, talk of dictator- 
ship is absurd. 


Criticism of Congress 


It is argued that Congress is slow 
and dilatory, that it is composed of 
many factions, each influenced by 
pressure groups, and that it is not 
easy for the people to get Congress to 
pass legislation which they desire. 
Better results can be obtained, it is 
said, if the president, who is respon- 
sible, not to a district or a state, but 
to all the nation, is energetic in formu- 
lating a legislative program, if he 
tries to put it through Congress, and 
calls upon the public to support his 
policies. 

But while we listen to these argu- 
ments about the nature of our gov- 
ernment and about the powers of dif- 
ferent branches of it,;we should not 
be deceived as to what the big issues 


are at this time—the issues which are 
really at the bottom of the disputes 
between Congress and the President. 
Actually, the dispute is not so much 
over constitutional questions as it is 
over economic issues. 

If President Roosevelt and the ma- 
jority in Congress were agreed about 
taxation, price control, subsidies, and 
the nature and extent of the control 
which the government should exer- 
cise over private business, there would 
probably be few arguments over con- 
stitutional questions. If the majority 
in Congress liked the measures which 
the President advocates, they prob- 
ably wouldn’t worry greatly about how 
much power he were exercising. If, 
on the other hand, the President’s 
supporters liked the record of Con- 
gress on economic matters, we would 
not hear so much about the weaknesses 
of Congress. 


Historical Shifts 


Students of American history will 
remember that early in the fight over 
the protective tariff Daniel Webster 
opposed the tariff and said it was 
unconstitutional. Massachusetts at 
that time was more interested in ship- 
building and foreign trade than in 
developing manufacturing. At that 
time South Carolina was hopeful of 
developing manufacturing, so John 
C. Calhoun favored a high tariff and 
argued that it was constitutional. 

In a few years it turned out that 
manufacturing industries were de- 
veloping in Massachusetts and were 
calling for protection against foreign 
competition. Hence Webster turned 
around and advocated tariffs, and de- 
livered arguments to the effect that 
they were constitutional. Manufac- 
turing did not, despite hopes, develop 
in South Carolina, so Calhoun turned 
to opposition of the tariff, and charged 
that tariffs were unconstitutional. 
These men were not dishonest; they 
were simply concerned with measures 
which they thought would benefit 
their states, and they wanted the sort 
of constitutional system which would 
make these measures possible. That 
sort of thing has been happening all 
through our history and it is still 
happening. 


This point should not, of course, be 
carried to extremes. There are con- 
stitutional issues. There is a real 
question about the powers of president 
and Congress today. It is important 
that both branches of the government 
have the respect and confidence of the 
American people. 


Reforms Needed 


Certain weaknesses in both branches 
need correction, in order to insure 
firm support and confidence of the 
public. Because this is true, we ex- 
amine, elsewhere in this paper, some 
of the changes which are being sug- 
gested for the improvement of prac- 
tices of both the executive depart- 
ment and Congress. 

But we should not be blinded to the 
big issues which the country faces 
and which are separating the execu- 
tive and Congress. The people should 
make up their minds on these big 
issues, and should then settle the quar- 
rel between Congress and the Presi- 
dent by electing next fall a president 
and a congress which are agreed on 
fundamental matters. 

If the President is right on the 
problems of taxation, subsidies, price 
control, and the relations which should 
prevail between government and in- 
dustry, he should have a Congress 
which will work harmoniously with 
him. If the congressional majority is 
right, it should have a president in 
harmony with its views. This is a 
question for the people to decide—a 
question they must decide if we are to 
have efficient, smoothly operating gov- 
ernment in these days of crisig. 

Students can have influence in the 
making of the decision even though 
they are not voters. Any well-informed 
person who gives forceful expression 
to his views can help to shape public 
opinion. But it should be remembered 
that the first step is to become well 
informed. This means that the patri- 
otic; public-spirited citizen who wishes 
to render service should understand 
the issues of the oncoming campaign. 
To understand them, he must free his 
mind from prejudice and study open- 
mindedly both sides of all the disputed 
questions. Finally, he should form his 
convictions and freely express them. 
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Facts About Magazines 


Survey Graphic and Survey Midmonthly 


URVEY GRAPHIC and Survey 

Midmonthly, twin publications of 
Survey Associates, are the representa- 
tive American magazines on social 
conditions. In them are intensive 
studies of how people live and work, 
the problems different groups face, 
and what can be done to better their 
lot. 

This publishing venture started 
more than 30 years ago, when the 
New York Charity Organization So- 
ciety first put out a small journal to 
record the activities of its members. 
Gradually, this publication began to 
branch out beyond the field of philan- 
thropy and consider the broader as- 
pects of economic, political, and social 
life which made charity necessary to 
keep certain sections of the population 
supplied with the minimum needs of 
life. The Survey came into being. 

In its early years, it was a crusad- 
ing enterprise, even as it is now. Tak- 
ing up such causes as higher wages 
and shorter hours for industrial work- 
ers, it campaigned vigorously until 
laws were passed to put them into ef- 
fect. Its field grew constantly broader 
with the passing of time. In the early 
1920’s, one issue was devoted to heart 
disease—the reasons for its prevalence 
and measures to combat it. 

Today, Survey Graphic and Survey 
Midmonthly are somewhat more spe- 
cialized. Survey Midmonthly, coming 
out on the 15th of each month, is pri- 
marily a professional social worker’s 
magazine, devoted to news of what or- 
ganized social workers are doing. It 
also discusses new techniques for han- 
dling social problems and the areas 
where more work is necessary. 

Survey Graphic, on the other hand, 
covers a wide range of topics related 
to human welfare. Such things as 
population trends, housing problems, 
and wage regulation are discussed in 
some detail. Also, the larger philo- 
sophical and ideological factors behind 
concrete problems are analyzed. 

Most of the material in Survey 
Graphic is in the form of contributed 
factual articles. But while both au- 
thors and editors are scrupulous in 


insisting on high standards of scien- 
tific impartiality in their studies of 
social problems, they do not attempt to 
disguise their point of view. They 
are most interested in the masses—the 
poorest and least favored groups in our 
population.. They are liberal in the 
sense that they approve measures 
which will improve the lot of these 
people. 

Through most of the history of Sur- 
vey Associates, one man has been 
largely responsible for guiding its 
policies—editor Paul Kellogg, who has 
been a devoted social worker and jour- 
nalist since the turn of the century. 
On its board of directors, Survey As- 


sociates also lists many of the impor- 
tant liberals of the day. There is Sid- 
ney Hillman of the CIO, Ordway Tead, 
noted writer on labor relations, and 
James M. Landis, former director of 
the Office of Civilian Defense. There 
are also other names well-known in the 
field of social work. 

One device Survey Associates have 
used in presenting a clear picture of 
social and economic life is the special 
issue, in which one month’s Survey 
Graphic or Survey Midmonthly is de- 
voted entirely to consideration of a 
single area or a single problem. 

The February Survey Graphic is 
typical of this. Entitled “American- 
Russian Frontiers,” it is, according to 
its editors, “an American approach to 
common understanding.” It starts off 
with a note by the editor on the neces- 
sity for cooperation between the Soviet 
Union and the United States now and 
in the postwar period. Then, after 
a brief message by Vice-President 
Henry A. Wallace, a four-part study 
of the two countries and how they re- 
late to each other is featured. 

In the first, Albert Rhys Williams 
tells something about the Russian peo- 
ple, Donald M. Nelson describes the 
way American production is aiding the 
Russian war front, and Lewis Gannett 
discusses American impressions of the 
Soviet Union as molded by the leading 
writers and speakers who have brought 
back information about it in the last 
two decades, 

The next two sections are devoted 
to descriptions of the Russian people 
at war and analyses of Russian social 
life in the framework of war and 
invasion. Part Four goes into the 
prospects for postwar trade between 
the United States and Russia and vari- 
ous other aspects of Soviet-American 
relations in the future. 

Similarly, the new Survey Mid- 
monthly is a special issue, devoted to 
the question of Juvenile Delinquency. 
In it, Austin H. McCormick poses the 
problem of delinquency and explains 
its challenge, particularly to social 
workers. Then there are articles on 
how to analyze specific communities 


before taking action against delin- 
quency, studies of the delinquency sit- 
uation in different cities, and descrip- 
tions of how delinquency is being com- 
batted in various parts of the country. 
All are written by leaders in the field 
of social work. 

The Survey magazines are not ones 
which are to be found on newsstands. 
Because of their serious and special- 
ized nature, their circulation is largely 
restricted to libraries and individual 
subscribers. But for the student who 
is interested in learning more about 
the deep social issues of the day, they 
are invaluable sources of both fact and 
interpretation. 
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H. V. Kaltenborn 


OWEVER talented the newscasters 

of the future may be, it is safe to 

say that the name of H. V. Kaltenborn 
has a permanent place on the roster of 
great radio pundits. Radio’s first news 
commentator, he is also one of its best. 
Although Kaltenborn’s clipped ac- 
cent has been heard on the air more or 
less steadily since 1922, his fame is 


of comparatively recent vintage. Well — 


into the 1930’s, his reputation with 
the radio public was solid but unre- 
markable. During the Spanish Civil 
War, however, he took the limelight 
with a new kind of reporting. Broad- 
casting directly from the front, he 
gave his listeners something they had 
never heard before—a battle analysis 
accompanied by the sound of actual 
gunfire. 

But it was the Munich crisis which 
gave the greatest impetus to Kalten- 
born’s career. He covered the period 
of negotiations when Czechoslovakia’s 
fate hung in the balance more fully 
than any other commentator. On 
many counts, his reports and interpre- 
tations scooped the newspapers as well. 

In 18 days, he made something like 
100 broadcasts, analyzing each new 
development as soon as the short-wave 
reports came in. Scarcely leaving the 
CBS studios during the whole period, 
he slept on a couch and lived on snacks 
brought in to him by his wife. For 
unusually long stretches, he was at 
work, either before the microphone or 
elsewhere in the studio, sorting dis- 
patches, translating short-wave broad- 
casts in French or German, and talk- 
ing to newsmen in European capitals 
by radiophone. 

This almost superhuman feat 
brought Kaltenborn acclaim from 
every side. Some 50,000 letters and 
telegrams flooded the studio with con- 
gratulatory messages, many of them 
from people who had never followed 
the news closely before. Not only 
Kaltenborn but the radio news com- 
mentator as an indispensable figure on 
the American scene had arrived. 

Both, it seemed, were there to stay. 
As the number of radio commentators 
increased, H. V. Kaltenborn continued 
to hold his high place in public esti- 
mation. There were several reasons 
for his success. First of all, he had 
had 20 years of experience as a news- 
paperman. In two decades of work for 
the Brooklyn Eagle, he had been a re- 
porter, drama editor, assistant man- 
aging editor, and associate editor. 
The greatest part of his work, how- 
ever, had been writing editorials on 
foreign affairs. 


It was this which paved the way 
lectures on current events as the 
per’s representative. Kaltenbor 
success as a public speaker in 
led the Eagle to install him as a ra 
commentator. 

A second reason for H. V. E 
born’s success is his wide ba 
of travel. Throughout the early 
of his career as a radio newscast 
spent numerous interludes tr; 
and studying abroad. From 1§ 
1927, he was in Russia and the} 
East as a correspondent. From 
to 1934 he was a member of the 
sian-American Chamber of Com 
delegation in the Soviet Union. | 

A third reason why Kaltenborn 
top-notch radio commentator is % 
he possesses unusual ability to 
extemporaneously. The only cor 
tator to go on the air without a 
he can frame his interpretations 1 
lightning speed and thus often 
other newscasters who must stop@ 
prepare their programs. “4 

But even Kaltenborn is far fre 
fallible. Although his analyses f 
a deserved reputation for soundm 
he has been wrong on several cor 
ous issues. He predicted that Hf 
would never come to power. 
just before Hitler’s armies smi 
into Poland, he assured his list 
that the controversy could probablj 
settled by negotiation. 

He feels, however, that the ki 
criticisms he receives show that 
maintaining an impartial course 
interpretations. He is regularly 
cused of being pro-German, pro 
ish, pro-Roosevelt, pro-Communisi! 
pro-Japanese. y 

Early in 1942, Kaltenborn, ¥ 
transferred to the National Bre 
ing Company in 1940, formed the 
sociation of Radio News Anal 
Including some 20 of the top comil 
tators on the air, it sought to mail 
high standards of performance @ 
part of all newscasters. h 

Part of its program was @ r 
against censorship of comment 
broadcasts other than that 
by the government because of the 
emergency. None of its member 
to deliver commercial plugs for 
sponsor’s products. 

H. V. Kaltenborn is still 
through this organization as W 
through his own work to : 
standard of radio journalism. — 
opinion, the news analyst’s Jom 


present all sides of a question @ 
of taking sides—“to calm 
rather than exciting them.” 
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